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The Library Assistant 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE next meeting of the Section will be held at Chaucer House on 

Wednesday, 14th October, 1936, at 7 p.m. Mr. J. H. Davies, F.L.A, 

(Paddington), will speak on “The Task before us.” The President 
(Mr. F, Seymour Smith) will be in the Chair. 

Ballot papers for the election of Officers and Council for the year 1937 
will be circulated on 15th October and should be returned to the Hon. Secre- 
tary not later than Saturday, 31st October. It is to be hoped that all members 
will exercise their right to vote. 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH 


The first meeting of the 1936-7 programme of the branch will be a joint 
meeting with the Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux and will take place on 21st October, at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects—NOT at Chaucer House—at 7 p.m., with Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
M.A. (President of St. John’s College, Oxford), in the Chair. The meeting 
will be devoted to the discussion of suggestions made by Miss E. W. Parker 
(Research and Development Department, The Mond Nickel Co., Ltd.), ina 
paper on “ What use are Industry and Commerce making of the Public Libraries 
in the London Area?” read to the 1935 Annual Conference of A.S.Lib., and 
printed in the September 1936 issue of the Library Association Record. Miss 
Parker will repeat her proposals in summary form at the beginning of the 
meeting. 

Mr. R., D. Hilton Smith, F.L.A. (Librarian, Deptford), and Mr. Arthur F. 
Ridley, F.L.A. (Secretary and Librarian, British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association), will open the discussion. It is hoped that there will be a large 
attendance and that librarians who have had special experience of the aspect 
of librarianship dealt with by Miss Parker will give to her paper the attention 
it deserves and to the meeting their views on the subject under discussion. 

iil 

We should like to draw the attention of members to the Evening School 
of Librarianship, established at Spring Grove Polytechnic, London Road, 
Isleworth. The courses are designed to meet the needs of the 1st and 2nd 
Examinations of the Diploma, and the lecturers include Mr. H. Groom, F.L.A., 
and Mr. F. M. Gardner, F.L.A. Intending students should enrol at once. 
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The Library Assistant 


The Heads of the Libraries of the District have endorsed the scheme, and 
facilities generally have been promised. 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Students are reminded that the last date of entry for the November’ Cor- 
respondence Courses is 20th October, after which date no applications will be 
considered. These courses finish in time for the December 1937 examinations. 
Application forms should be obtained from the Hon. Education Secretary, 
Mr. S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. 

Announcements regarding the revised courses for the 1938 examinations 
syllabus will be made early in 1937. 


The School of Librarianship at University College, in addition to the usual 
courses for students taking the Diploma or Library Association Examinations, 
is arranging some advanced courses in the approaching session, intended 
principally for those who have finished with examinations. 

Mr. Galbraith will continue his advanced class in Palaography and Archives 
on Thursday at 4.30 p.m., beginning on 19th November, and continuing 
throughout the session. The fee for this course is + guineas. 

The other courses are terminal, and will consist of eight lectures with 
discussion. The Director will take Advanced Cataloguing Problems, including 
early printed books, maps, Government documents, foreign books, etc., in 
the first term, beginning in the week sth October. In the second term, Mr. 
P. B. James, Librarian of the Victoria and Albert Museum, will deal with 
Modern Printing and Book Production, with special reference to the printing 
and editing of catalogues and other library publications, beginning about the 
middle of January. In the third term, Miss E. H. Colwell, of Hendon Public 
Library, will take Library Work with Children: the last course will include 
demonstrations and visits, and is intended to cover the whole ground of 
children’s work in public libraries. 

The fee for each terminal course is 2 guineas, and it is intended that the 
day and time should be settled in consultation with those who register as 


| students. It is hoped that a time convenient to those who wish to take the 


courses can be fixed. The three terminal courses have been specially arranged 
to meet the needs of assistants, and can only be held if sufficient applications 
are received. It is hoped that they will be well supported. 


The syllabus of the School is available on application to the Director. 
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AS AUTHORS SEE US 


MARGARET HARRIES 


AVING recently come across four novels—by Winifred Holtby, J. L, 
Hodson, Clemence Dane, and Naomi Jacob—all containing references 
to and descriptions of public libraries and librarians, I have got the 
impression that, if these writers be typical, novelists think very little of our- 
selves and our institutions. There is hardly a good word for us as individuals, 
for the quality of our stock, the efficiency of our service, for the intelligence of 
our committees or of our borrowers, in the comments of these authors. 
Consider the typical librarian, as portrayed in these novels. Here is 
Winifred Holtby’s impression of an assistant, in Poor Caroline (she is describing 
the visit of Hugh Macafee, a quick-tempered, brilliant, and impecunious young 
scientist, to a London public library in search of a book which he needs for his 
research, but which is not available): 


“She was a foolish-looking young person, with large romantic hazel 
eyes and a soft drooping mouth. Her high Cockney voice was pitched to 
refinement, and a tiresome affectation of squirming her shoulders beneath her 
blue crocheted jumper set Hugh’s teeth on edge. The more he railed at her, 
the more she squirmed.” 


Later we learn that, as might have been expected, she giggles. She also says: 
“ Ow, Mr. Johnson, what a start you gave me,” when someone surprises her. 
Naomi Jacob, in Poor straws, has several passages showing scenes in a public 
library in a large northern city, and shows considerable knowledge of public 
library affairs. She describes Miss Bevan, the Senior Assistant, who is a 
prim spinster. The following is Miss Jacob’s devastating summing-up of her 
character and capabilities : 


“ She had never been to anything more exciting than a whist drive in her 
life, and had never managed to win even the booby prize. . . . People 
were getting to ask such tiresome questions: they wanted to know if this 
book were the one mentioned in The Times Literary Supplement, and what was 
the other book that had such a fine notice in the Observer last Sunday? 
Sometimes Miss Bevan felt almost hysterical with trying to stave them off 
and pretending to know what they were talking about,” 
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Another repulsive trait in her character is that she is “ disgustingly over-civil ” 
to a member of the Library Committee who comes in and wants to take out a 
book without a ticket. Proctor, the Chief in Naomi Jacob’s library, is 
elderly, fussy, and incompetent, and always loses his papers on committee days. 

It is true that in two of these books there are librarians who are intelligent 
and attractive human beings; these are Henry Brierley, the hero of J. L. 
Hodson’s Harvest in the north, and Vera Miller in Poor straws. These two, 
however, both find librarianship so irksome and depressing a profession that 
they give it up before the end of their respective stories ! Brierley is 
Assistant in the Burnham Public Library, and is earning {4 a week. Readers 
will think perhaps that he was not badly off as librarians go, for he was still 
well under thirty. But he is both dissatisfied with his salary and “dislikes the 
routine work of a librarian,” and he takes a bold step. He “ borrows” {200 
of the Library’s money, invests it in cotton shares during a boom, and within 
a month has made {1,000. He returns the £200, not having aroused any sus- 
picion, and resigns from the library, starts a small mill with his £800 profit, 
and writes a play which is produced by the Burnham Repertory Company. 
Details are given as to how he manages to get hold of {200 without anyone 
noticing it for a month, but interested readers must refer to the novel! With 
regard to Vera Miller in Poor straws, she leaves the library to be married, but 
has already made up her mind that she would leave in any case. (Incidentally, 
she marries a member of the Library Committee. Does this often happen in 
real life?) She is contemptuous of the borrowers, who always choose books 
like Nor wife nor maid, instead of The Fountain or Masefield’s poems. “I can’t 
tell you how sick I am of handing out greasy books to greasy people,” she 
ejaculates on one occasion. Another time, it comes over her all of a sudden 
what a depressing person Miss Bevan (described above) is, and she reflects, 
“I might turn into another Bevan. Oh, Vera, my child, get out of it, and 
make quite certain that you won’t develop into a Martha Bevan.” “ Through- 
out the day,” writes Miss Jacob, “ she offered from time to time a silent prayer, 
‘Oh God, don’t let me turn into a Martha Bevan.’ ” 

So, then, our novelists seem to be agreed that librarians are ignorant, 
vulgar, incompetent people, and that if by chance a capable and intelligent 
person does somehow get into library work, his or her only hope is to get 
out of it again at the earliest possible moment. 

Three of our four writers are of the opinion that public library books are 
dirty and greasy. This view is expressed in strong terms by Clemence Dane 
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in Regiment of women. Louise, a schoolgirl, goes to tea with a mistress, Clare 
Hartill. They talk of books, and Clare asks Louise where she gets hold of 
the books she reads. Louise replies that she gets some of them from the 
public library. 


“Clare shuddered. She would sooner have drunk from the tin cup of a 
public fountain than have handled the greasy volumes of a public library. 
* How can you,’ she said disgustedly, ‘ dirt and dog-ears.’ ” 


It must be explained that Clare is an exceptionally fastidious person, and this 
accounts for the violence of her views on the subject. Moreover, the book 
was written in 1917, and one thought that the standard of cleanliness in libraries 
had so risen since then, that to-day no writer would describe even a very 
fastidious person as actually “shuddering” at the mere mention of a public 
library. But more recent writers, too, speak of dirt. In Harvest in the north 
we have a rich manufacturer and his daughter discussing the question as to 
whether the poor have as much access to culture as the rich. Mary maintains 
that they have; her father replies, “ They can get books from the library— 
provided they get soiled, germ-ridden, nasty ones, and queue up for them.” 
(Does “ nasty,” one wonders, refer to the physical conditions of the books, or 
to the nature of their contents?) | Naomi Jacob also refers a number of times 
to the “greasiness” of the books in her library, at least to that of the Nor wife 
nor maid type. If these writers are at all representative of public opinion on 
the matter, it is evident that we still have to dispel the “ dirt and dog-ears ” 
illusion—or to make it an illusion if it is still a reality. 

In passing, one cannot forbear to quote a particularly malicious sentence 
from Miss Jacob—but this time the satire is directed at committee members, 
not librarians. She speaks of the three women members of the committee, 
all wives of councillors and all dull and elderly, and says that they sat there in 
the meeting “ muffled in heavy but comparatively valueless furs, with gleaming 
noses, chins, and cheeks.” 

Perhaps some readers will know of novels which present more favourable 
pictures of libraries and librarians, and perhaps one day a librarian himself 
will write a novel about librarianship, not showing all the books as encased in 
layers of grease and all the staff as “ yammering half-wits” (vide Winifred 
Holtby). 
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VESTIGIAL REMAINS 
W. C. PUGSLEY 


E have heard much of late on the “ personal touch ” with the readers 
—and why not? Yet there are still many libraries where no effort is 
being made to give service other than that of charging and discharging 

books. At a branch of a large South London system, a motorist (also a 

librarian) went away unsatisfied after enquiring the best way to get on to the 

Portsmouth By-pass Road. Not evena road map of the district could be shown. 

Why does such a state of affairs exist ? The usual excuse is lack of staff. No 

one deplores the small staff question more than I do, but I venture to suggest 

that in the majority of systems the chief cause is not too few assistants, but 
too much routine work. 

I intend here to review improvements introduced in recent years in some 
of the newer and, indeed, in some of the more go-ahead older, systems— 
items which reduce petty restrictions and a host of irritations that of necessity 
claim too much of assistants’ time. 

Several years ago I visited the Ashburton Branch of the Croydon Libraries, 
and found that, although wickets had been provided, they were not then in use. 
To have an open-access system without using safeguards was to me, at that 
time, preposterous. But why? Does an intending thief falter because there 
are wickets? He has only to procure a ticket to gain admittance and then . 
Are they, then, for ensuring that everyone is “served” in his or her turn? 





Surely modern readers have sufficient common decency to queue in “ rush” 
periods. They queue for the cinema without barriers or wickets. Again, 
why should one who has no books to return wait until an assistant has dis- 
charged twenty or thirty books of other readers. Wickets are not now in 
existence in one or two systems, and from experience the present writer can 
recommend the experiment as entirely satisfactory. 

While on the subject of counters, there are still far too many staff enclo- 
sures or desks, where the assistants have to stand. With the various types of 
rotating and movable issue desks and swivel chairs or stools, it is quite simple 
for even large issues to be negotiated by the sitting assistant. The rotating 
issue desk, displayed at the Margate Conference, and the Roneo carriage in use 
at the Croydon Central Library, are at least steps along the avenue of progress. 
The main difficulty seems to be the vast areas allotted to the staff enclosure. 
There should be enough room for the requisite number of staff to deal with the 
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business of charging and discharging and perhaps registration: more than this 
only means innumerable unnecessary steps, with consequent fatigue, inefficiency, 
and bad temper. Seniors, or those in charge, should be with the public, 
giving service. 

The registration of borrowers raises several contentious points. Is 
registration worth while at all? Perhaps: but what is the use of ticket numbers, 
of the numerical and guarantors’ index? In the days when the ticket numbers 
were written beside the date on the date labels, the first and second had their 
uses. Very few libraries now do this, and yet they still perpetuate the numbering 
and indexing of tickets. For statistical purposes, little time is wasted in count- 
ing tickets from the application forms received whenever records are entered. 
Gone are the days when court cases and the suing of guarantors were necessary. 
It has been proved beyond doubt that the cost of collecting money is always 
greater than the charge owing. Thus the guarantors’ index is a white elephant, 
taking up valuable space and time. One is tempted to ask how long borrowers 
are to pay for tickets: or why some systems still require borrowers to wait one 
or two days for their tickets. Such autocracy is intolerable in a real public 
service. 

My next point might be headed, “Sundry charges—a plague on’em.” But 
how they swell the income! When books are obtained from other libraries, 
it is usual to charge the borrowers with postage one way or even both (plus 
the cost of the card informing the reader). Should this be? The librarian 
who deems it unnecessary to buy a certain book, but thinks it a reasonable 
request, sends to his regional bureau or the N.C.L. This is quite in order 
(“ to every man his book”), but why should the borrower pay extra because 
the librarian will not, or cannot, stock the book he requires? The sum of ts. 
or thereabouts for postage is small enough when it obviates purchasing a book 
of say 25s. The privilege, to my mind, is the librarian’s rather than the 
reader’s, Every borrower has a right to procure any reputable book at, or 
through, his public library. 

Almost akin is the universal practice of charging 1d. or 2d. for the privilege 
of reserving books. Sound finance no doubt; 100 per cent. or 300 per cent. 
profit if one charges the cost of the card to “ printing and stationery,” but is it 
not petty? Every enquirer ought to be satisfied, if we are the public service 
we say we are. If not at the time, we should endeavour to give him inform- 
ation or reading matter by post, or at least let him know we have it. I venture 
to suggest that reservation is good publicity, and the more good books are 
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read through this method, the better. Therefore, why charge ? Readers 
will certainly “ noise abroad ” the usefulness of the local public library if they 
get the idea that we are interested in their reading. Isn’t that what we want ? 
Isn’t it our job ? 

Enough has been said of the no-fine system. May I here repeat that the 
sense of civic responsibility should be cultivated, and this system does it. 
During a period of six years’ trial, it has been amply proved that the results 
are beneficial. From figures obtained from comparable services, the number 
of overdue cards sent from a no-fine system is about one-quarter of the average 
of those where fines are charged. In addition, the work and cost of collection 
are eliminated. It has been said that readers are severely reprimanded for 
slackness. Notatall. It is surprising what a kindly “ Please bring them back 
to time in future” will do. Of course, the great argument against this policy 
is loss of income. The sum is a very small item in most places, and in any 
case, the fine was not instituted as income, but as a penalty for wrong-doing. 
To fulfil its right use, therefore, it must be really punitive, and a charge of at 
least 1d. per day made. The 1d. a week fine merely gives readers the idea 
that they pay for a privilege just as one pays at a twopenny library. 

If a book is worth buying, it’s worth buying on publication. Its contents 
may be, often are, out of date when Harrods or Mudie’s dispose of it. As 
lovers of good literature, it’s up to us to see that the author gets his worth, and 
not scour every subterranean passage to save sixpence and incidentally let 
members of the public wait months, even years, for recent books. 

Mr. Snaith, in his younger days, read an excellent paper on censorship. 
He was remarkably outspoken. Unfortunately, the “ Poison shelf” still exists, 
and worse, librarians pose as censors. No wonder they have grey hair! 
“ What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” At Dagenham censorship 
has never been attempted, nor has a special collection of “ questioned” books 
been made. What is more, very few complaints have been received from 
members of the public. _It all boils down to the fact that, if a reader is looking 
for so-called immoral books, he will find them, as he knows just what he wants. 
Other readers do not often find them, as they are obscured among the hosts of 
other volumes. The special shelf collects such books, and gives devotees and 
others a chance to wallow! 

Lastly, the Newsroom is still at large. After years and years of talk, of 
much ink, and of nibbling restrictions (blacking out betting news, etc.), only 
two or three systems have discarded the “tramp’s doss-house.” Are those 
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systems boycotted by the public ? No, it has been proved that the only 
people who really suffer are casual travellers or tramps who have time to kill, 
The placing of tables and chairs in the lending room, in branches and small 
central libraries, besides presenting a friendly atmosphere, soon brings these 
people, or rather those worth bringing, to beneficial reading. 

While on the periodical question, why do we display the chatty society 
journals, as The Tatler, Queen, Sketch, etc. ? They are expensive and fulfil no 
useful purpose. If the serials appeal, it is no argument for them, because the 
library circulates hundreds of the best complete novels. If it’s short stories, 
the volumes in the lending library usually contain the best of them. If it’s 
gossip, well ‘ 

To sum up these sketchy jottings. There is still too much red tape about 
our libraries; not enough encouragement for readers; and too many hard-and- 
fast rules. 





More rational planning and furnishing, especially where staff are concerned, 
the elimination of petty charges, unnecessary and useless records, and the 
casting off of such self-imposed tasks as censorship, will all combine to give 
more time and opportunities for the staff to render useful service to the public 
that employs them, instead of, as at present, squandering their abilities on 
the annoying pin-pricks of an obsolete ritual. 


“hie” 


PROGRESS IN THE COUNTIES 
R. L. W. COLLISON 


LL the text-books on English county library work could be put on one 

shelf, and even then there would be quite a lot of space left. The 

truth is, that the county librarian’s text-books are his colleagues’ 
annual reports. Scarcity of up-to-date information must be supplemented by 
the details which each county librarian sets down in his review of the year’s 
work, and often these are disappointingly few. Illustrations, which can convey 
more ideas than many pages of print, appear only in a small percentage of the 
reports under review. And furthermore, statistics are given in diverse forms 
—or worse, are hardly given at all! No attempt can be made to allocate 
the blame for any of these faults—factors conditioned by individual circum- 
stances probably account for them all, and in the meantime, the reports which 
succeed in giving the information desired and, at the same time, in proving 
interesting and attractive are worthy of the highest praise. 
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The word “ progress” is descriptive of the work of the county libraries 
during the year 1935-6. New buildings are described, increases in staff and 
book-stocks recorded, and issues are soaring into unmeaning sets of figures with 
commas for breathing-spaces. But more important than this is the fact that 
non-fiction percentages have shown a noteworthy increase. Regional 
libraries and branches have helped towards this, and the provision of larger 
supplies of books at the centres has enabled more non-fiction books to be 
included. At the same time many counties report centres which still have 
less than 100 books each. Until one has actually put a hundred books on some 
shelves and found that they fill only three and a half three-foot shelves, no idea 
of the problem before county librarians can be reached. In spite of this, 
many villages have less than 100 books, which means that the inhabitants have 
at the most 50 books at a time from which to select their weekly reading. 
Add this, that these collections are changed at three- or four-monthly intervals, 
and one can only come to the conclusion that the immediate aim of every 
county librarian must be not less than 250 books for even the smallest village. 
Against this must be placed the barriers—often insurmountable—of inadequate 
book-stocks, restricted funds, a small staff, and limited provision for housing 
the books at each centre. 

Criticism is useless unless its constructive features are put into practice, 
and it is only fair to say that the faults and their remedies are emphasized by 
each librarian, and that much has already been done to improve book supply to 
the readers. The Annual Report from Derbyshire immediately tells one that 
much of the county is already well served by an adequate system of centres 
supplemented by part-time branches and specially built regional libraries. 
Attractively produced and enhanced by a charming illustration, the report gives 
an increase in issues of 228,608, bringing the total to 2,000,737, surely an 
excellent figure for a county of well under half a million population. The 
Chapel-en-le-Frith Regional Branch, which was described and illustrated in a 
recent number of the Library Association Record, is the fourth of a project of six 
branches to serve the county, the present one serving thirty villages in the 
High Peak area, with a total population of 30,600. It is important to note the 
continuance of the policy of decentralization, whereby each area containing a 
Regional branch is served directly from the branch and only indirectly from 
the County Headquarters, a practice in use in very few systems at the present 
time. 

Co-operation between the branches and headquarters has enabled Derby- 
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shire to utilize book displays on topical subjects, which have also been used at 
the Spondon Centre, with the gratifying result of an increase of 2 per cent. in 
the non-fiction issue there. In addition, a number of printed book-lists have 
been issued, including an illustrated list of books for boys and girls. Together 
with many other counties, Derbyshire held a Conference for local librarians, 
and since these Conferences have become a recognized part of county library 
organization, it would be useful if some kind of opinion could be formulated as 
to the value and effect of these would-be stimuli to voluntary helpers. 

The Kent Report, in its familiar grey cover, is full of “ meat,” presented as 
interestingly as one could wish. The building programme accomplished and 
to be accomplished takes one’s breath away, and the ability to give the oldest 
Library Van to Sidcup (since there are already two for Headquarters) almost 
points to an embarrassment of riches. Tonbridge have handed over their 
library to the county, a move which must seem ominous to many a small 
library authority: Gillingham and Sheerness have new libraries, and Herne 
Bay and Orpington are to be served by full-time branches during the present 
financial year. It is interesting to note the enormous dimensions of the 
postal service to students, by which an average of 140 books are dispatched per 
day. Any assistant who resents the word “ enormous” should try packing 50 
to 100 parcels of books, from which some idea of the physical problems of 
county libraries may be gained. 

Kent is generous to play- and music-lovers in the county. Six thousand 
and ninety plays were sent to 276 societies—a boon which brings its own 
reward. Co-operation with the Ideal Music Lending Library enables complete 
orchestral scores to be supplied, and in addition, the county has its own music 
collection. 

The Report from Devon contains an interesting photograph of a branch 
library in a converted building at Barnstaple, where a full-time service has been 
established. Paignton has also been provided with a branch library, while 
Exmouth still refuses to agree to the maintenance of a library service. An 
exhibition of books was held at the Agricultural Show at Barnstaple, a practice 
observed by some counties and unobserved by as many others. Surely this 
method of advertisement is one of the most effective which can be used, and it 
is to be hoped that soon every County Show will have its County Library 
exhibition, by which the farmers may learn how much they can gain from the 
fraction of a 1d. rate. 

Herefordshire has produced a very interesting pamphlet, which succeeds 
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better than perhaps any of the other reports in appealing to the non-expert. 
Few statistics are given, there is no long list of centres with “ place-name 
society ” appellations at the end, and the wording is to the point and emphatic. 
There is no hesitation in recording a fluctuation in statistics, a fluctuation in 
any case attributable to the change in staff and the inadequacy of headquarters 
provision. The latter has to some extent been remedied by removal to other 
buildings, but these are, in the county librarian’s own words, “ far from ideal.” 

A systematic programme of development has been worked out for the 
urban areas in the county, part-time branch libraries being established over a 
period of three years in Ross, Ledbury, Bromyard, and Kington, and Colwall 
and Leominster being invited to relinquish their powers to the county. With 
the Annual Report is a copy of “ Stage and screen,” bound in vivid green and 
lettered in an effective lay-out. The contents appear comprehensive, though 
the print is rather grey and requires to be broken up into easily assimilable 
paragraphs. 

Cambridgeshire, in a delightful summary of the year’s activities, reports that 
it is unaffected by the problem of the supply of books to urban areas. This, 
however, is not to be taken as a boast, since the very fact of there being no 
large urban areas tends to exclude the more serious type of book from the 
stock, although individual borrowers in the villages are in need of such books, 
The advantage of large market towns is here made plain, since such towns can 
stock a large supply of non-fiction books with the assurance that they will be 
well-used, and with the advantage that the serious readers are catered for. 
The book-stock is well-balanced, except in Philosophy, Religion, and Philology, 
where a total of 646 books, representing three Dewey main classes, results in 
an issue of (apparently) 503 for the year. 

The Regional Branch system is gradually developing in Gloucestershire, where 
branch libraries have been established at Dursley and Tewkesbury. It will 
be remembered with what success the Stroud Branch has met, since it has been 
reconditioned, and the policy of serving the rural districts around is to be 
followed at Dursley, which is to serve a total population of 10,000. The 
unquestionable achievement of County Libraries is the maintenance of good 
branch library services in towns and villages which could not hope to do the 
same on their own. The ideal is to put such a branch library within easy 
reach of every farm and hamlet. 

The acquirement of the antiquarian Hardwicke Court Library by the county 
will no doubt give it some of the prestige of which every county is badly in 
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need. No doubt large donations which require to be specially housed will 
come to other counties, and if so, may perhaps be used as a lever to obtain 
suitable headquarters buildings and proper accommodation for students. 

This article began with a plea for more information on county libraries; 
a note in the August Library Association Record to the effect that the Library 
Association Council has accepted Miss E. J. Carnell’s thesis on the “ Growth 
and Future of the County Library ” for the purposes of the Honours Diploma, 
brings a fitting conclusion. It is essential that this thesis, which probably 
contains much of value to the county librarian, should not be allowed to 
remain, as more than one other has, on the shelves at Chaucer House, only to 
be examined by some future thesis writer. Members of the County Libraries’ 
Section should press actively for some means to make available the results of 
Miss Carnell’s research, in order that the half-empty shelf may commence to 
fill with books which may help to solve every practical and theoretical problem 
with which the County Librarian and his staff are daily confronted. 


ease” 


AN ASSISTANT’S DIARY 
“SCRIPTOR ” 


sth August.—Returned from holidaying and found my July Record waiting. In 
reading the obituary notice of the late Provost of Eton came across something 
that must have stabbed the ideal hearts of Messrs. Savage, Stevenson, and Co. 
“ He was an expert,” says the notice, “on detective stories . . . and he shared 
with many other scholars (the italics are mine) a vast and perfectly serious appreci- 
ation of the works of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse.” Do most sincerely hope Mr. 
Savage noted this—or perhaps Mr. Munford would like to point it out to him! 
So pictured to myself the delightful imaginary scene of Dr. James entering the 
Edinburgh Central Library, and Mr. Savage in the enclosure waiting to serve 
him. “ Where,” says the learned Pravost, “shall I find Wodehouse’s books?” 
“Oh,” replies Mr. Savage, ignorant of the enquirer’s identity, “we don’t 
supply ephemeral fiction here: we try to educate the public. That, in my 
opinion, is what we exist for.” I leave you to imagine Mr. Savage’s expressions 
as Dr. James proceeds to enlighten him, both as to who he is and also as to the 
value of light fiction. 

Like very much the picture in the Record of the interior of the new Corstor- 
phine Library at Edinburgh, but the only thing in the paragraph about it was 
that “the building and the gardens surrounding it have been designed to 
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harmonize with the old village church.” But there appears no picture of the 
exterior. Would like to have seen this, though I suppose it would but have 
made more envious those of us who are doomed to pass our days in hemmed-in 
towns and city libraries, with no beautiful exterior either of building or 
grounds, 

i7th August.—Talking this day at lunch with colleague of the idea, now crop- 
ping up in several places, of “ floor-walkers ” to aid readers. In some libraries 
this may entail an extra assistant, but the cost is surely outweighed by the 
infinitely greater satisfaction of the borrowers. No business house or large 
store can afford to be without the requisite number of assistants to satisfy every 
customer to his fullest extent, and yet there are chiefs and committees content 
to see readers’ enquiries so often glossed over or hurriedly attended to, 
because they only have just enough staff to cope with the bare routine work. 
Most unsatisfactory, both to borrowers and to those of the staff who desire the 
best for their library. The right man as the “ floor-walker ” can do everything 
to build up a satisfied clientele, which must surely be an invaluable advertising 
asset to any library. 

roth August.—Interesting leader to this month’s Record on the librarian’s 
holiday. Surely, however, the librarian can be allowed a real holiday once a 
year ? Do not agree that “a real holiday was the doing of familiar work in a 
fresh environment.” If this is so, would it not be an excellent idea for libraries 
in different parts of the country to have a system of staff exchange, thus doing 
away with the necessity for short staffs during the holiday season! In my 
humble opinion, there is little need to-day of the librarian having any executive 
duties to perform. Hehasadeputyforthis. “Personal cultural development” 
should be part and parcel of his job, perhaps the major part of it. So that, 
when the day of his departure arrives, he need have no feeling that he must 
read this or take any of the “ seventy-five to a hundred special journals ” with 
him. But, pardon, Mr. Editor, this has little to do with poor assistants. 

And here is Mr. Stevenson again! 40 “ The Ringer” +- 50 “ The Rocks of 
Valpré ” == 1 “ Poems of G. M. Hopkins.” Really, Mr. Stevenson! Have you 
carefully compared the substance of either of these books with that of Mr. 
Hopkins’ poems? Have you even read them ? I appeal to all my readers, 
Is this true ?. Let us blend our ideals with real human nature. What sort of 
a nation would we be if we were Einstein and Charles Morgan readers only ? 
“ And so to bed,” with this horrible thought ! 
24th August.—Greatly distressed this lunch-time, being on duty in lending alone, 
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at having to refuse, albeit as politely as possible, to see if particular kind of book 
was on shelf, as two or three persons were waiting for attention each side of 
counter. By the time I was free to attend, however, he had made his choice 
and departed, having little time to wait, being his own lunch hour. So again 
wondered greatly at the short-sightedness of a policy that manages with the 
least possible staff. 

28th August.—Noticed, in perusing Record once more, how small a percentage 
of candidates passed the May examinations, and thought with much misgiving 
of my own future efforts, as I yet have to go through all parts of the Final. 
This low percentage is all to the good of the profession, undoubtedly, so long 
as the standard is high enough. So those of us who desire to see the increase 
of our status must not grumble at our unsuccessful efforts to qualify. Our 
efforts must climb with our status. How sincerely I wish this last hurdle of 
mine had been passed under old syllabus ! 

4th September.—Reading new Assistant this day, and found it one of the most 
interesting numbers I have seen. The President’s short article on the Agree- 
ments is good, and very glad to see he has the welfare of this journal at heart. 
Can myself assure him, from my own post-bag, that assistants are most anxious 
that this journal should continue, whatever happens. 

In Mr. McClelland’s article there is another strong plea for the enquiry- 
desk aid for readers. If we all keep on hitting hard, perhaps it will soon 
become an accepted matter in all libraries, and much hitting has come from 
many quarters recently. This paper, by the way, is extremely useful, and 
shows real insight into and sympathy with borrowers’ problems, a matter so 
little understood by so many chiefs and seniors, or so little thought of. 


“wer 


OUR LIBRARY 


Buying print, by V. G. Pintress : “ The Librarian” series of practical manuals, V. 
Gravesend: A. J. Philip. 6s. 6d. 
NTIMIDATED by the derision of Messrs. Stevenson and Holloway, the 
anxious-to-please librarian will derive little help and less comfort from a 
perusal of this book, despite the fact that it is addressed to “the practical 
librarian faced with the problem of buying print.” First and last, it is con- 
cerned with the economics of buying print ; zsthetics are no concern of Mr, 
Pintress. Indeed, on page 167 he declares the inexperienced had far better 
“leave as much as possible to the compositor.” 
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However unfair it may seem to judge a book from a standpoint which it 
does not attempt to cover, there yet seems to be a case for belabouring the 
author for not writing from that standpoint. 

“ The practical librarian” knows that as soon as the printer’s man calls, 
such details as page size, type size, paper, illustrations, advertising, etc., will 
be discussed and settled quickly according to the practice and resources of the 
firm. He also knows that no amount of detailed specification (and Mr. 
Pintress would have us prepare a very detailed specification) will produce a 
piece of printing which at the same time will be efficient and attractive. In 
other words, the author has written an unnecessary book, when he had a great 
chance to write a really necessary one. What Stanley Morison and Eric Gill 
have done recently for general printing, Mr. Pintress might have done for the 
special printing of librarians. 

We want a reasoned discussion on such matters as the appropriateness of 
type to the occasion, and of paper to the type. We need some indication of 
types available for hire from the Monotype and Linotype Corporations (Mr. 
Pintress has no reference in his index to either of these firms, and only the 
most familiar of references in his text), and a short directory of printers 
equipped for the production of good-class work, from whom the small-town 
librarian may obtain type-books and so escape the horrors of his local man’s 
type-menagerie. Further, admit your “ practical librarian’s ” job is to get the 
right book to the right person, his réle as publicity expert becomes a minor 
one. Cannot somebody be brave and discuss openly those many hoarding and 
periodical sources which serve as the “ inspiration ” for the uninspired librarian 
publicity expert ? 

Alter the original destination of this book from “ practical librarian ® to 
“ struggling student assistant,” and it takes on a new value. Here we have a 
useful consolidation of those facts which assistants are required to know some- 
thing of for examination purposes, of that information which will illuminate 
the staff visits to the local printery, and which previously could only be found 
scattered in various of the older text-books. Though the facts are consolidated, 
they are not well grouped—the digressions are reminiscent of my Uncle Toby’s 
brother. Also, it is difficult to see why the old name system is still used to 
indicate type sizes—surely the point system is well enough established now. 

Mr. Pintress is timely in his denunciation, on page 91, of librarians who 
induce their outside specialist library suppliers and binders to advertise in 
their purely local magazines—it is no less than “ open blackmail.” J. D. R. 
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VALUATIONS 
STANLEY HOLLIDAY 


\ x TE are all familiar with that sort of strip cartoon done by Bateman, 

Fougasse, and others, in Punch and elsewhere, in which is expressed 

a sequence of physiognomical reactions to circumstances arriving 
ultimately at a humorous climax. That “My God, I’ve grown two right 
arms!” sequence is a typical instance. Well, for the second time in his 
life your contributor found himself the subject of such a number of reactions. 
He read the Brooklyn Public Library report for 1935, as he witnessed his first 
dirt-track meeting, with considerable mobility of eyebrow. He does not 
suffer from that English disease (discovered west of the Atlantic) of finding 
humour or fantasy in anything American, but he claims that more than one 
sentence in this report is sufficient to cause British librarians to bound forth 
from the well-settled dints in their arm-chairs. 

In the first place, of course, the Brooklyn report is interesting—not from an 
element of strangeness—but intrinsically. It is written in everyday English, a 
point to which your contributor, as a constant sufferer from officialese, still 
finds it worth calling attention. But it is the matter of the text which is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

Mr. Ferguson finds himself unfairly discriminated against by the New York 
City funds apportionment board, so he rebukes the Mayor and the local govern- 
ment administration. Is something of that sort needed here ? It certainly is! 
Then we get an illuminating sidelight on the Federal Government’s relief 
programme. “We have had no control,” says Mr. Ferguson,“ over the mechanics 
who, on repair and painting jobs, have for long weeks made branches anything 
but pleasant founts of culture and learning. Their indifference and carelessness 
raises one’s wonder how, in the best of times, they ever got and held a job.” 
We can assure Mr. Ferguson that he is not alone sufferer. What of the gentry 
from the Office of Works, who, at certain phases of the moon, scamper gaily 
around the dome of the British Museum, with yodellings and cat-calls and chaffing 
of one another ? 

Without endeavouring to be sensational, we cannot forbear to quote one 
amazing incident recorded in the report, chiefly for the benefit of our gentle 
children’s librarians, who have often to deal with nothing more refractory than 
unwashed hands. A Brooklyn branch was attacked by a juvenile gang, using 


smoke-bombs composed of films wrapped in newspaper! This is obviously an 
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isolated and unique occurrence, and we mention it solely to speculate (idly 
we'll admit) on what would be the result of such a happening in this country. 
Mr. Sayers suggests that an assistant with sound nerves, and a Froebel or 
Montessori training, can convert a mob of children into disciplined users of the 
library. But at such times, maybe, someone with a glittering eye and a knout 
would be more effective. 

However, to return to reality, we find Mr. Ferguson touching on many 
other aspects of library work. We appreciate his sincere concern and interest 
in his staff—printed proof of that pleasant camaraderie among American 
librarians to which Mr, Sharp has recently called attention. We sympathize 
with the Brooklyn chief when he notes a decline in issues. Yet is it not possible 
that those great issues prior to depression have something in common with 
stock prices—over-enthusiasm causing artificial inflated levels ? Thirty 
years ago a Cambridge don pointed out that, while reading maketh a full man, 
too much reading causeth a man to slobber over and spill, and, we might add, 
to die of intellectual dropsy. The idea might be applied, without the least 
apology to the adult education maniacs, to the general public. As every 
American librarian would agree, it is quality that matters in book supply and 
provision, and who, in an enlightened community, cares two hoots if more 
than fifty per cent. of the population prefer to patronize the lurid literature 
provided by their tobacconist. 

Manchester’s report for the past year leaves one breathless. It is a rapid- 
fire record of industry which everyone interested in library progress should 
obtain and read. The report hits the right note at the outset by emphasizing, 
with quotations from appreciative letters, the assistance Manchester has given 
to scholarship and commerce. We note that in the report of this great system, 
as in that of Brooklyn, millions (of issues) are remarked upon in the letterpress 
in the same carefully carefree fashion. A little touch of justified snobbery 
makes the whole world kin. 

There is too much of this stuffed yet concisely presented report from 
which to quote at length. It is reasonable to suggest that undue space is given 
to information on the staff dining-room. It does not seem really essential for 
the world to know that 9,008 teas were served, but there might be antiquarian 
interest in this in the future, as also in the detailed account of books issued in 
one hour from the Central Reference stacks. One of the more remarkable 
activities of the Manchester staff during the year has been guessing the ages of 
about thirty thousand readers in the Great Hall. The idea of this was to 
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attempt to ascertain the proportion of students of school and university age who 
were making use of the reference facilities. But this sort of thing can go too 
far. What is to become of the mystery of the femme de trente ans if a horn- 
rimmed individual can take one glance at her and instinctively know all ? 

The report of yet another great service is to hand—that of Liverpool. We 
believe that not enough is known in the south of the libraries of this town. 
Yet we can point out at once that if the proposed new branch library at Norris 
Green is eventually built in the style indicated by the architect’s sketch in this 
report, then Liverpool will possess one of the finest modern branch libraries in 
the world. It is obvious that the “ modern ” or sensible style of architecture, 
with its attention to light and to unbroken space, is admirably adapted to the 
needs of libraries. Liverpool has not been slow to seize upon the obvious, 
The report suffers somewhat from being sandwiched together with lengthy 
accounts of the museum and art gallery—in fact, we believe that the libraries 
have received insufficient space in which to record their activities. There is 
every reason why a small or medium-sized library should restrict its report to a 
minimum, but from these larger services we have a right to expect an annual 
epitome of librarianship. This is not to say that there are noticeable omissions 
in the Liverpool report—far from it—we are only eager to know everything of 
these places, where so much is being done, and where so many problems are 
met and effectively countered. 

We suggested recently that library reports should be in the form of a 
brief essay. That suggestion had already been met, but its exemplification by 
Rugby had not then come to our notice. It may be felt that Rugby receives a 
disproportionate amount of notice in these pages. But there is a distinction 
about its publications which it is not possible to pass over, however pressing 
may be the claims of other libraries. As it is, Rugby has produced an annual 
report entirely adequate to a library of its size and scope, consisting of five 
pages of letterpress and a page and a half of statistics on a good white woven 
paper. We feel sincerely that many—most—libraries would do well to 
achieve this brevity, and leave to the large city services the task of producing 
illustrated booklets with comprehensive detailed accounts of departmental 
activities. 

A report and little group of topical bulletins from Mansfield have been 
produced with the aid of a typewriter and duplicating machine. Within 
their limitations these are satisfactory, and no doubt give information and 
guidance to readers for an extremely modest outlay. Finding mention in the 
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report of the well-known association between Mansfield, Chesterfield, Newark, 
and Worksop for purposes of inter-lending, we were led to a train of thought 
concerning co-operative bulletins for groups of neighbouring small libraries. 
The “ Recommended Books” leaflet of our Association has met with some 
success: its underlying idea might be widely extended. A perusal of bulletins 
from all over the country reveals that everywhere librarians are bringing to 
the notice of the public the same outstanding books. If, then, neighbours 
could pool their slender publications funds, selections might be mutually 
agreed upon at intervals, annotated by joint effort, and made available in 
printed form to each member of the group at considerably less expense than 
that which individual effort entails. The idea is a logical extension of regional 
co-operation as we know it; and, incidentally, group selection committees 
might well result in schemes of co-operative purchasing, with their attendant 
elimination of waste and competition. 


wee” 


COUNCIL NOTES 


N the absence of the President (on holiday), Mr. Sellick presided over the 
[st Council meeting of the year at Chaucer House on 8th September. 

His first duty was the pleasant one of welcoming back the Hon. Secretary, 
who had sufficiently recovered from his long illness to resume his official 
duties. The items of most general interest in the subsequent business were: 

The Programme Committee’s report that it is trying to arrange for Jack 
Jones, the Welsh miner novelist, to give the address at the Inaugural Meeting 
in January 1937. The Annual Meeting in 1937 will probably be held at Cardiff 
some time in June. 

The Education Committee is still engaged on the details of the new 
correspondence courses, required to meet the changes in the syllabus as from 
January 1938. The committee recommended, and the Council agreed, that 
the Library Association be requested to inform unsuccessful candidates at their 
examinations of the particular section of the examination in which they had 
failed, and also to indicate the degree of failure. The Library has been 
enriched by the gift of an almost complete set of the Lisrary Assistant from 
Mr. Swann, formerly of Manchester Public Libraries. 

Mr. Hewitt intimated that he would not be seeking re-election as Hon. 
Treasurer for 1937. The Finance Committee, and later the Council, paid tri- 
bute to the valuable services rendered by Mr. Hewitt during his term of office. 
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In view of the recent extensive alterations in the syllabus of examinations 
and the regulations for the award of the Fellowship, it was decided to ask the 
L.A. Council to circularize local authorities drawing attention to the require- 
ments for professional qualifications in order that employing authorities may 
have guidance in selecting appropriate qualifications for mention in 
advertisements. 

The Hon. Secretary made a verbal report on the negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the L.A. Council, to effect a new agreement, in place of the one 


due to terminate in February 1937. It is hoped to make an official statement 
in the next issue of this journal. 


THE DIVISIONS 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 

HE Summer Meeting of the Division was held at Hastings, on 24th 

June. Members from Brighton, Eastbourne, Hove, Lewes, and 

Worthing were met at the station by the Hastings staff, and taken by 
*bus to Fairlight. From here members enjoyed a beautiful walk through 
Fairlight Glen and over the cliffs to Hastings. A halt was made at Eccles- 
bourne Glen, where tea, by kind invitation of Miss E. Clark and the Hastings 
Staff, was taken in ideal surroundings. The evening meeting was held at the 
Museum, with Mr. H. Wilson, Librarian, East Sussex County Library, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Hugh Kingsmill, the writer, gave an entertaining talk on “ Books and 
readers,” and members joined in an informal discussion. A vote of thanks to 
the speaker was proposed by Mr. W. Hynes, Borough Librarian, Eastbourne, 
and to Miss Clark and the Hastings Staff by Mr. C. P. Willard, East Sussex 
County Library. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIVISION 

One of the most successful of the meetings of the Division took place on 
3rd June. Some 60 members entrained for Bath and a visit to Messrs. C. 
Chivers’s bindery. Here we saw how books were rebound ready for further 
encounters with a heavy-handed public; also we were privileged with a preview 
of the exhibit for the Margate Conference. Our genial friends from the bindery 
then escorted us on a tour of the wonderful Roman Baths, followed by an 
excellent dinner at Messrs. Fortt’s, of Bath-bun fame. Mr. R. W. M. 
Wright, Librarian of Bath, gave an address on “ Library service in Bath.” He 
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explained his various problems, his hopes of a new building, and gave some 
highly interesting information—Bath, an inland town, possesses a valuable 
collection on naval and shipping matters. Many thanks to Messrs. Chivers 
and Mr. Wright for an excellent meeting. 
The 1936-7 Session promises well, and the following is a provisional list of 
the meetings : 
1936, 7th October, Cardiff: J. G. O’Leary, Esq., Librarian of Dagenham: 
“ Nationalization—kill or cure ?” 
25th November, Newport: Magazine evening. 
16th December, Cardiff: Annual General Meeting. 
1937, 21st January, Swansea: F. Seymour Smith, Esq., Deputy Librarian, 
Hornsey. 
24th February, Cardiff: L. Stanley Jast, Esq.: “ The Librarian and the 
committee.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION 

On Wednesday, 25th July, the Division held a meeting at Winchester. 
Members met at the Public Library, and first paid a visit to the old Corn 
Exchange, which is being converted into Winchester’s new library. Every- 
one was able to see what a fine library the building will make when completed. 
After the inspection two parties were formed, one to visit the Cathedral, the 
other St. Cross Hospital. The parties met again at Smith’s Café for tea, when 
they were able to discuss what they had seen during the afternoon. 

The general meeting took place in the School of Art. The Chair was 
taken by the President (Mr. H. Sargeant, City Librarian, Portsmouth). The 
usual business was first seen to, which included the election of a new Chairman, 
Mr. Carver (Portsmouth) being the successful candidate. Mr. Olle (Ports- 
mouth) was then called upon to read “A Judgment of the popular novel,” 
which proved to be an interesting paper, given in an interesting manner. 


weanse” 
CORRESPONDENCE 
CENTRAL LiBRARY, 
Tue Eprror, HENDON, 
THe Liprary ASSISTANT. N.W.+4. 


Dear Sir,— 
Mr. F, Seymour Smith, in his salutary Presidential Address, published 
in the Assistant for May, mentions “ An Examination of examinations,” the 
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recent pamphlet published on behalf of the International Institute Examinations 
Inquiry. From his comments on the findings of this examination, I gather 
Mr. Smith has not read the review of this pamphlet by Prof. Turberville and 
F. J. Routledge in History for March 1936. In this review it is maintained that 
the conditions under which the test was made completely vitiate its results, 
In the words of the review : “ Examiners do not in ordinary practice carry out 
their duties in complete independence, living in little voids of their own, 
helpless victims of their own idiosyncrasies and limitations. If they make 
mistakes, they are afforded some opportunity of rectifying them. In other 
words, they work, not as disparate units, but as a team. Association and 
consultations are . . . essential features of all examining. They form the 
simple elementary and usually very effective defence against those disparities 
of judgment among examiners upon which this report throws so strong a light.” 

Co-ordination of effort is constantly employed in public examinations, yet 
among the examiners who underwent the test there was no co-operation 
whatever. Another grave oversight was the failure to come to an agreement, 
before the examiners started to mark, regarding the exact value to be put upon 
the various symbols and the different categories into which the answers were 
to be divided. That this was not done is evident from the remarks on pp. 
ji—2 of Appendix I of the report. These omissions make the conditions of the 
test artificial, and its results are therefore worthless as a statement of the 
efficiency of the examination system. 

Professor Turberville goes on to describe in great detail the examination 
system of the Joint Matriculations Board of the Northern Universities, which 
has been in operation for some years. The co-operation between examiners is 
here wellnigh perfect, and in a test conducted by the Board, the average 
coefficient of rank (i.e. order) correlation, using the Chief Examiner as 
standard, was 0-984. 

The review proves quite conclusively that this pamphlet gives an exag- 
gerated and unreal impression of the efficiency of modern examiners and 
examinations. 

I agree with Mr. Smith when he says, “ We must continue with this method 
of testing professional knowledge and capacity until we can think of a better 
method.” In view of this fact, surely we should avoid shaking public faith in 
the efficacy of the present system; we should rather strive to increase the 
efficiency of all examining bodies, both university and professional. 

Yours faithfully, W. A, Taytor, 
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[The President writes: “I am grateful to Mr. Taylor for drawing my 
attention to the searching criticism in the March number of History. Some of 
the criticisms are answered in the larger work on Examinations recently 
published, but I think Mr. Taylor is right in his contention that the tests were 
not held under precisely the conditions which govern most examinations. At 
the same time, I do not agree that we should avoid shaking public faith in a 
system which is obviously sadly in need of drastic revision. A little experiment 
I held recently, in collaboration with a fellow-examiner, gave some very 
interesting results: in some cases we had given exactly the same numerical 
marks. In others, one had marked border-line while the other had passed; in 
these cases no injustice would have been done, as all “ border-lines ” are care- 
fully discussed in conference, and in my own experience, if there is the smallest 
argument for passing a “ border-line,” that suffices. Still, I hope this work of 
enquiry goes on—it is needed very much. 

Read, for example, a retired examiner’s confessions in Must philosophers 
disagree, by the distinguished Professor F. C. S. Schiller (Macmillan, 12s. 6d., 
1934). Professor Schiller, above the battle, is able to be frank. Under the 
examination system, he says, “ teachers and taught suffer alike, as a rule, in 
silence.” Students are too busy to have time to complain, while as for the 
teachers, “ it is the merest prudence that they should keep their mouth shut: 
they are all expecting, even hoping, to obtain another job. . . .” The 
Professor continues, “It is only at the end of a misspent life—that a teacher 
can afford to speak the truth about the examination system he has helped to 


run.” 


But those interested must read this entertaining and sad little essay 
for themselves. His conclusion is that really great examinations should never 
be reformed: “ Of them, as of the Jesuits, one should say sint ut sunt aut non 
sint.” He points out that the result of abolishing the Chinese. Civil Service 
Examinations in 1908 was civil war and revolution! So perhaps Mr. Taylor’s 
warning is not altogether mistaken. What would happen if we abolished 
matriculation, B.A., and F.L.A. ?—but here is a theme for another paper.’’] 


Pustiic Lisprary, 


MitcHaM, 
Tue Eprror, 10th September, 1936. 
Tue Liprary AssIsTANT. 
Dear Sir,— 


Mr. McClelland’s article on “ Guidance for readers,” published in the 
September issue of THe LisRary AssisTANT, was very interesting, especially 
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his remarks on the “training” of borrowers and the introduction of new 
borrowers to the library and to its contents. Perhaps Mr. McClelland and 
others would like to know how the problem is tackled at Mitcham. 

To every blank application form handed out, we attach a printed copy of 
both the “ Rules and regulations” and “ Guide to the Mitcham public library.” 
In this guide, not only are the resources of the library described, but the method 
of arrangement, the catalogues, and the facilities offered, are explained in 
concise and simple language, so that, having read it, most borrowers are soon 
able to find their way about the library and to make good use of it. 

In addition, we have a small printed slip attached to each application form, 
asking new borrowers if they would like to be shown round the library by a 
member of the senior staff (one of whom is always available): a square is 
provided on the slip wherein the borrower writes “ Yes” or “ No” (this saves 
a good deal of questioning by the staff, which some members of the public very 
much resent, and ensures that anyone sufficiently interested will be initiated 
into the use of the library as a matter of course and without any fuss). The 
time spent with any one borrower varies with the individual, but we make a 
point of mentioning the various departments (including the Illustrations 
Collection and Enquiry Service), the arrangement of the books, the catalogues, 
reservation of books, rules for borrowing books, special privileges, such as 
holiday issues and extra student tickets, book-lists, etc., and above all, we try 
to discover the subjects in which the borrower is particularly interested, to 
introduce him to our resources on these subjects, and to make him feel that 
we are genuinely interested in his personal requirements and will always be 
prepared to help him in any way possible. Finally, to complete the personal 
touch and to advance the contact made, the assistant in question hands the 
borrower his visiting card. Should the reader require trained assistance at 
some future time, he may thus, by asking for a member of the senior staff by 
name, obtain the advice of either this official, or, should he be absent, that of 
one of his senior colleagues. 

Many of the difficulties mentioned by Mr. McClelland in connexion with 
the “Enquiry Desk” are overcome by having three assistants ready for this 
work, so that one is always available. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epmunp V, Corsetr, 
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